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per unit area, has little meaning unless it is associated with the
capacity, organization and standards of living which obtain   *
in a State, and this criticism is even more cogent where''average
densities** over large areas are concerned.
" . . .we need research and experiment on modes of
expression of densities; averages are as misleading as usual,
and efforts to make population-contour maps have revealed
the limitations of the idea."
wrote Professor Fleure.1
Some improvement in cartographic representation of
population data is obtained by the dot method, but the inherent
weakness in this system, as in that using isopleths, derives from
the fact that census enumerations are based on administrative
divisions and the boundaries of these territorial units, even of
the smallest of them, rarely coincide with the limits of equally
densely peopled areas. While admitting, therefore, that the
distribution of population map of a State is one of the best
guides to an interpretation of the demographic aspects of its
political geography, it is also necessary to urge caution in
accepting what it purports to show.
In practice, the spatial distribution of population within
the boundaries of a State is determined by the possibilities of
finding remunerative occupation together with desirable
social amenities. From this point of view, the two major
economic occupations of mankind, agriculture and industry,
exert opposite effects on population distribution. The former is
conducive to a relatively even spread of the people who practise
it and depend on it, although the resultant spatial propinquity
varies widely according to the type of farming and its associated
economy. Peasant farming, as in parts of China, India and
Eastern Europe, and irrigation agriculture, as in Egypt and the
Punjab, may give rise to high densities; cash-crop production,
especially where it is mechanized, usually directly supports
much lower densities, and animal grazing areas, such as parts of
Australia, New Zealand and North America, rank as thinly
populated lands.
1 Op. dt., p. 6.